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Notice 


HE American Federation of Labor, in its convention held recently in 

New Orleans, adopted a resolution which, in substance, means that 
an appeal will be sent out to all central and state bodies and International 
Unions during the month of January, 1929, as that was the month in 
which Mr. Gompers was born, for funds to erect a suitable memorial to 
Samuel Gompers in Washington. 

No one can say too much about the work done during the life of 
Sam Gompers in behalf of the trade unionists of America. For over fifty 
years he gave all there was in him so that he might better the conditions 
of the workers. It would be impossible for anyone to describe the sacri- 
fices he made or the service he rendered. 

As an everlasting tribute to his unselfishness it was decided at a 
previous convention that a suitable monument be erected in his memory 
in a conspicuous place in the nation’s capital, so that the generations to 
come might be reminded of this great apostle and pioneer of Labor. By 
an act of congress, suitable space was awarded the American Federation 
of Labor for the erection of this monument. The cost of the monument 
will be about $100,000. , 

Most of this money has been pledged by national and international 
unions. Our International Union, through its representatives, has signi- 
fied its intention to endeavor to raise $5,000 as its contribution towards 
this monument. The general organization will, if necessary, pay the entire 
amount, but we thought that the contributions of the multitude and the 
dollars of the local unions would be a greater expression of Labor’s uni- 
versal desire to participate in the erection of this memorial. 

We suggest that local unions send in their contribution, if they desire 
to make one, to General Secretary-Treasurer Thomas L. Hughes, 222 E. 
Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Indiana, and receipt for the amount received 
will be forwarded to the local union. The contribution from any local 
union should not exceed $100.00. Individuals desiring to contribute may 
make their contribution to their local secretary-treasurer and the total 
amount received should be forwarded to the headquarters of our Inter- 
national Union. The International will, in turn, forward the amount to 
the headquarters of the American Federation of Labor. 

This statement is not an appeal for funds. It is a statement of facts, 
thus giving all those who desire to participate in the erection of this 
monument an opportunity to do so. As stated above, the International 
Union will take care of the matter as it behooves the dignity of our 
union and the demand for a suitable and worthy undertaking in commemo- 
ration of the life of one of Labor’s greatest evangelists. 
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Report of Accident Causing Death 
of Organizer Devring 


The following is a detailed report 
concerning the accident preceding 
the death of Brother Devring on 
U. S. Highway 41 at junction with 
Milwaukee County Highway BB. 

Brother Devring left his home at 
7611 Ridgeland Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, at about 8:30 a. m. on the 
29th day of December, 1928. The 
weather was clear and the roads 
were dry and of concrete pavement. 
At about 11:00 a. m. Devring reached 
the intersection of U. S. 41 and BB, 
Devring being on U. S. 41, which is a 
through traffic highway. At this in- 
tersection Devring met a car coming 
on to the highway from his left, ac- 
cording to the only eye witness to 
this accident. The car approaching 
from the left of the highway did not 
make a stop, although there are stop 
signs for BB traffic at this intersec- 
tion. The cars met as per sketch on 
separate sheet. The witness claims 
that the car, driven by a Mr. Gorger, 
was coming on to the highway with- 
out making a stop and caused her to 
remark to herself “where are you 
going again?” Witness: “I saw the 
Illinois car coming through. There 
was a crash, then I saw the wheels 
in the air, the car rolled over on to 
the top and then rolled over on to the 
wheels. I saw the man fly into the 
air and land over in the cornfield. 
I exclaimed, ‘O, my God, the man is 
killed!’ I immediately called my 
daughter. I thought there might be 
some children in the car. I was afraid 
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to approach this man. I thought he 
was dead. My daughter went to him. 
She said, ‘Mama, he is breathing.’ I 
then sent my daughter into the house 
to get some blankets. We covered 
the man up. I picked up the gloves 
and put them in the car. Someone 
had taken the gloves, claiming they 
were theirs. I did not argue, for I 
had no proof. I then turned to the 
other man and said, ‘Why did you not 
stop?’ He said, ‘I was coming from 
the north and held out my hand be- 
cause there were other cars in back 
of me. I wanted to make a left turn.’ 
I said, ‘There were no cars back of 
you. You were coming from the west 
(pointing in the direction from which 
he came). There were only two cars 
on the road, the two that were in the 
accident.’ I told him he better not 
make a liar out of me. I saw him 
from my window. I was cleaning the 
window sill. I happened to look up 
and saw him coming down the hill 
and knew that he could not stop. By 
this time there were many cars on 
the road. It took so long for the 
ambulance to come. Somebody picked 
the man up and removed him to the 
South Milwaukee Hospital.” 


Brother Devring walked into the 
hospital with very little assistance. 
He favored his right shoulder. When 
questioned by hospital attendants as 
to whom they should notify, John 
said, “Don’t notify anybody; fix me 
up a little and I will drive back 
home.” They may have known that 
he was delirious for his car was a 
wreck. Upon examining Devring 
they found that all his ribs on the 
right side were broken, his collar 
bone was broken, his right lung was 
punctured, he had a long gash on his 
head and his intestines were injured. 
Mrs. Devring was notified at 7 p. m. 
December 29th, that Devring was in 
the hospital. I was notified the next 
morning, December 30th. I imme- 
diately went to the hospital. When I 
entered Devring was unconscious. It 
seemed he heard me walk. He opened 


his eyes, extended his right hand and 
said, “Hello, Christ, was I in a 
wreck?” I assured him that he was. 
He immediately became unconscious. 
Doctor Meyers was called in from 
Chicago. He arrived at 5:30 p. m. 
Sunday, examined Devring and said 
he had better than an equal chance 
for recovery. Nurses were hard to 
get on account of the “flu,” but I got 
a nurse from my family-doctor. After 
I explained the case to him he shook 
his head and said, “Not a chance in 
a hundred, but I will send the nurse. 
It will help soothe the pain and re- 
lieve the worry.” 

I have taken this matter up with 
Judge Padway. Padway is a friend 
of mine and counsel for the Wiscon- 
sin State Federation of Labor. Am 
having a conference with him Mon- 
day, January 7th. He is trying to 
get this man’s record. There will be 
a coroner’s inquest shortly. 

I will notify you promptly as to 
developments. 

C. M. BEIERLE, 
Business Agent, Local 347, 
Milwaukee. 





Why Unemployment? 


A senate committee and other 
agencies are trying to find out why, 
in this rich country, men should be 
out of work, and what can be done 
about it. 

Possibly the public and some of 
these agencies are taking the job too 
lightly. Some seem to think if con- 
gress waves a legislative wand and 
President-elect Hoover an executive 
wand, the job millennium will have 
arrived and everyone who wants work 
will have it at high wages. 

It is not so simple. One witness 
before the senate committee on edu- 
cation and labor said industry’s chief 
duty henceforth should be to give 
high wages and steady work. The 
government must help in this, some- 
how. 

The independent workman of a cen- 
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tury ago has become a machine- 
tender. Some of the machines can do 
as much work as a thousand men, 
and almost every day we read of 
some amazing new invention which 
does away with more men. Up to a 
few years ago the chief problem was 
to get enough for the world’s millions 
to eat and wear. 

This situation has changed, and, it 
seems, permanently. Machines in al- 
most every industry can and do turn 
out more than can be used—so much 
more that they must lie idle part of 
the time. The effect is two-fold. A 
machine is invented which can do the 
work of one hundred men. One may 
tend it, but where are the other 
ninety-nine to go? Some may go into 
the work of building and repairing 
the machine, some into new indus- 
tries—generally at jobs not so good 
as they had. Many can not find work. 
They become the “unemployment 
problem.” And they can’t buy; the 
market is lessened, and the machines 
must slow down still more. 

So the problem of unemployment 
involves pretty much our whole in- 
dustrial and business life. Its solu- 
tion involves much more than merely 
looking around to find jobs and men 
and bringing the two together.—In- 
dianapolis Times. 





Workers Stung by Stock Ownership 


Boston.—The Shoe Workers’ Jour- 
nal draws a moral from the collapse 
of the Converse Rubber Shoe Com- 
pany, whose failure caused loss of 
savings of employees who were in- 
duced to buy stock in that concern. 

It is estimated that the maximum 
value of the stock will be 28 cents on 
the dollar. This will be used to pay 
the creditors. Many of the workers 
attended the federal court and were 
loud in their lamentations over the 
loss of their savings. 

“If working people invest in the 
stock of employing corporations, they 
must take their chances with all the 


other stockholders,” says Charles L. 
Baine, editor of the Shoe Workers’ 
Journal. “The stock of small holders 
has no special privilege. There are 
no exceptions in favor of the wage- 
earner stockholder. 

“The property of any business be- 
longs first to its creditors. After 
creditors are satisfied then come the 
bondholders, and after that the stock- 
holders. In the Converse case there 
were bondholders, but these will get 
nothing because the assets of the 
company are said to be only sufficient 
to pay the creditors twenty-eight 
cents on the dollar. 

“Some of the newspaper headlines 
are misleading. For instance—‘Pro- 
posed reorganization will ruin many.’ 
This is not strictly true. Their money 
is already lost. Not the reorganiza- 
tion, but the previous unprofitable 
business, lost their money. 

“Another headline says: ‘Stock- 
holders’ equity to be wiped out, court 
told.’ Stockholders have no equity 
unless the business is solvent after 
all other claims prior to stockholders 
are satisfied. 

“These are some of the hard facts 
of business law which workers should 
think of before handing their savings 
to someone to play with. 

“Stress is laid on inducements by 
which employees are influenced to in- 
vest. These are of no value, once the 
worker becomes a stockholder, espe- 
cially if the concern is financially em- 
barrassed. The safe thing for wage 
earners is to let all such ventures 
alone.”—News Letter. 





Business Is Not Property 


A Seattle judge refused to enjoin 
union bakery drivers from soliciting 
patronage from an anti-union bakery. 
The drivers were employed by the lat- 
ter concern until the management 
adopted non-union practices and the 
court was asked to restrain the union- 
ists from soliciting the patronage of 
former customers. 
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The judge held that the non-union 
bakery has no inherent right in this 
business. 

The decision runs counter to the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
Duplux and Truax cases that “plain- 
tiffs’ business is a property right.” 

The Seattle decision is in line with 
the theory that property isa tangible, 
definite thing. 

Good will and friendly sentiment 
has only recently been classed as 
property, thus bringing under the 
jurisdiction of injunction judges any 
action by workers they believe inter- 
feres with that “property,” even 
though it denies constitutional guar- 
antees.—News Letter. 








Old-Age Pension System Opposed 
by China, Japan and Uncle Sam 


Washington. — “China, India and 
the United States are the only na- 
tions in the world that have not 
adopted the old-age pension system,” 
said Congressman Sirovich in urging 
the passage of his bill that would 
create a commission to investigate 
this question. The principle of this 
bill has been approved by the A. F. 
of L. 

“The other day a bill was passed 
appropriating $50,000 to determine 
why fish do not enter the harbors of 
certain sections of our country,” said 
the New York lawmaker. “Recently 
another appropriation passed the 
House spending thousands of dollars 
to determine the cause of death of 
old trees in the forests of our nation. 
At the last session of congress thou- 
sands of dollars were appropriated to 
determine the cause of disease among 
cattle. 

“I have seen thousands of dollars 
spent to conserve our oil reserves, and 
I am pleading that we appropriate 
$50,000 that we may determine 
causes of old-age dependency and to 
find how many of our fathers and 
mothers are in need. We should 
ascertain the best way to take care 


of the American toiler, so as to pro- 
tect him in his hour of adversity and, 
above all, when he can no longer 
work. 

“During the period from 1910 to 
1920 there were more men and 
women maimed and crippled in the 
industries of the United States than 
were lost in all the wars of our nation 
from the time of the American Revo- 
lution down to the World War. In the 
years 1917-18 there were more fatali- 
ties in industries than there were 
American soldiers and sailors killed 
and wounded in Europe.’”—News 
Letter. 





Legal Structure of Society Must 
Meet Changed Methods 


New York.—‘Much of that part of 
our social fabric which is called the 
law needs overhauling,” said Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, in his annual 
report. 

The educator declared democracy 
has a long way to go before “the 
maxims and the ideals of the politica] 
philosophers who first expounded and 
extolled it are even measurably illus- 
trated and attained. 

“Ignorance, intolerance, bigotry, 
bitter partisanship and stupendous 
self-conceit and self-satisfaction are 
manifest on every side,” he said. | 

“It is of no great comfort to be 
reminded that during the height of 
the political warfare between the 
Federalists and the first Republicans 
language of extreme bitterness and 
vilification was constantly used. 

“Much has changed since these 
days. Schools, colleges, universities, 
libraries, institutes, lyceums and like 
organizations of a score of kinds 
abound on every side. Why have not 
they by their vast effort brought to 
the public mind a much greater meas- 
ure of reasonableness, a much larger 
use of scientific and scholarly meth- 
ods in the examination and discussion 
of public policies, and a much greater 
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sense of fairness as well as sobriety 
of temper in the presence of disputed 
and highly contentious questions? 

“The public mind needs a constant 
spur to self-examination, to self- 
criticism and to higher and finer self- 
expression. If this can not come as 
the result of the educational system 
of the land, from where is it to come? 

“If the emotional illusions and the 
intellectual barrenness of our current 
political controversy could be put 
away, and if the American people 
would discipline themselves to look 
facts in the face, the political life of 
the nation would take on a much finer 
form.” 

Dr. Butler said “it must never be 
forgotten” that the political plane of 
the country would be much higher if 
the public demanded it. He said new 
laws is not the cure for our increased 
lawlessness. “The present task,” he 
declared, “is to examine the legal 
structure of society in the light of 
its present-day moral, economic and 
business structure and to ascertain 
where the path of progress begins 
and in what direction it leads.”— 
News Letter. 





Gambling and Inflated Currency Is 
Base for “Illusory Prosperity”’ 


Chicago.—The importance to labor 
of a sound currency system and a 
solid prosperity base was indicated 
by Carl Snyder of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York in an ad- 
dress to the American Statistical As- 
sociation convention here. He said a 
debasement of currency results in an 
“illusory prosperity” and a “cham- 
pagne jag” that is followed by wide- 
spread suffering. 

Millionaires have increased from 
7,000 in 1914 to between 30,000 and 
40,000 in 1928, Mr. Snyder asserted. 

“Possibly half or more of these have 
been created by the violent debase- 
ment in the value of currency which 
has taken place since the beginning 
of the war,” he said. ‘‘A considerable 


part of the present number of mil- 
lionaires must be due, also, to the 
enormous rise in the value of securi- 
ties since the war and to the colossal 
manipulation in security values, in- 
comparably the greatest gamble the 
world has ever known. 

“Years of unusual expansion are 
paid for by lean years of depression 
and unemployment, often involving 
widespread suffering. High hopes are 
brought low, fortunes are wrecked 
and, worst of all, the business and 
economic morale of the nation se- 
riously impaired. 

“The apparent gains of prosperity, 
or at least of booms, are largely illu- 
sory and in so far as they area reality 
have been, in the past, at least, too 
dearly paid for. True prosperity—- 
that is, the general diffusion of com- 
fort and well being amongst the larg- 
est possible number of the population 
—is not dependent upon inflation and 
boom. 

“Clearly, we do not need a debase- 
ment of the currency of exchange or 
a frenzied commotion of speculation 
in stocks to assure this condition of 
well being. We have this amply at 
other times without the attachment 
of a champagne jag.”—News Letter. 





Railroad Fights Law That Protects 
Labor 


New Orleans.—The Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals will this month con- 
sider an appeal of the Texas & New 
Orleans Railroad against a decision 
by Federal Judge J. C. Hutcheson, 
Jr. (Houston, Texas, district) that 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
may organize and that the carrier 
can not force them to join a company 
“union.” 

The workers have this right under 
the Federal Railway Act. The rail 
managers are fighting to maintain 
their company “union,” and challenge 
the constitutionality of the law. They 
declare they will carry the case to 
the United States Supreme Court. 
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Judge Hutcheson’s decision is a 
sweeping denial of the managers’ at- 
tempt to smash the clerks’ union. He 
threatened to jail the managers if 
they ignore his order. 

The law gives workers the right to 
organize as they see fit and compels 
managers to recognize such organi- 
zation. This is a challenge to the 
company “union” system, which is 
operating on many anti-union roads. 

The Texas & Pacific is a subsidiary 
of the anti-union Southern Pacific 
Railroad.—News Letter. 





Chamber of Commerce Opposes 
Shipstead Bill 


Washington.— The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States op- 
poses the Shipstead anti-injunction 
bill. 

The protest was submitted to Sen- 
ator Norris by William Butterworth, 
president of the chamber. 

Mr. Butterworth’s objections are 
along the usual lines—that the juris- 
diction of federal courts should not 
be touched. 

Mr. Butterworth seems to believe 
that laws should accord with the 
wishes of his organization, as he says 
the principles contained in the Ship- 
stead bill “are contrary to the decla- 
rations as to principle made by our 
membership.”—News Letter. 





Labor Bureau Fails 


Washington.—A plea for funds to 
investigate problems of vital interest 
to wage workers features the annual 
report of Ethelbert Stewart, Com- 
missioner United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Figures on the cost of living are 
ten years old, and these are incom- 
plete, said Mr. Stewart. The number 
of displaced workers, because of the 
automatic machine, is unknown. It 
is a “matter of common knowledge” 
that many workers are displaced, the 


report states, but little is known of 
its actual extent. 

The study of radium poisoning had 
to be abandoned because of lack of 
funds. This type of poisoning fur- 
nishes one of the horrible examples 
of the dangers of industrial employ- 
ment. 

“The industrial accident preven- 
tion conference held in Washington, 
D. C., in 1926, urged that this bureau 
be made a clearing house for accident 
statistics in co-operation with the 
states,” said Mr. Stewart. “This ac- 
tion has failed as yet to bring forth 
any result. By this I do not mean to 
say that we are not improving our 
work along this line, but we will know 
nothing about accidents until a com- 
plete linking up of the states with 
the bureau is effected. The bureau 
should be the clearing house for acci- 
dent statistics and all states should 
be brought into the combination.”— 
News Letter. 





Fake Job Agencies Victimize 
Workers 


New York.—Job seekers in this 
city are victimized by fake trade 
schools, according to William F. Gill 
of the city department of licenses, at 
a hearing by the industrial survey 
commission. 

The witness testified that automo- 
bile washing schools rented offices 
near employment agencies and in 
some cases hired desk space within 
the agencies. Jobless men, suscep- 
tible in their eagerness for work, are 
enrolled to learn motor car washing, 
bricklaying, tile setting, lathing, etc., 
and pay a fee for the privilege of 
learning these trades. 

The “course of study” consists in 
practice at the various trades, and 
following “graduation” students are 
promised jobs, which usually do not 
materialize. 

One school described by Mr. Gill 
employed runners to approach jobless 
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men and bring them in to the school’s 
garage. Tuition fees ranging from 
$10 to whatever the individual could 
pay, were obtained in return for a 
receipt promising work at $30 to $40 
a week. After washing automobiles 
for several days the men were “grad- 
uated.” The proprietor of this school 
is now awaiting trial—News Letter. 








Rail Efficiency Aids Stockholders 


Washington.—Railroad employees 
do not benefit by greater efiiciency on 
the transportation systems. 

High-power locomotives, larger 
cars and longer trains, operating with 
fewer employees, is resulting in more 
profits, but employees do not share in 
these gains. They are told that 
“higher wages would mean higher 
freight and passenger rates, which 
the public will oppose.” 

Increase in profits is indicated by 
the Bureau of Railroad Economics, 
which shows that for the first nine 
months of this year the railroads re- 
ported net earnings of $819,854,000, 
as compared with $809,958,000 in the 
same period last year.—News Letter. 





Paid Stated Sum by Employer 


London, England.—Workers dis- 
placed by machinery in the plant of 
Rowntree & Co., leading cocoa and 
chocolate manutacturers, will be paid 
a stated sum for twelve months. This 
will be additional to wages they may 
earn elsewhere during that period. 

The weekly contribution will be £2 
($10) for each displaced worker. 

Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, president 
of the company, disavowed any phi- 
lanthropic motive in the venture. 
“We believe it is common sense,” he 
said. “We can only maintain what we 
believe to be the solution of many 
difficulties of British industry by pay- 
ing the highest possible wages indus- 
try can afford. 

“We have no intention of getting 


rid of a whole lot of men all at once, 
because we feel that it is the duty of 
employers, so far as they possibly 
can, to face the difficulties which 
arise from changing economic condi- 
tions jointly with their workers. 

“The economic condition—the 
change from hand work to machine 
work—is not of our making.’”—News 
Letter. 





Railroads Report Efficiency Gains 


Washington.—The greatest operat- 
ing efficiency and economy in their 
history is reported by railroads for 
1928. Fewer trains and locomotives, 
in proportion to the amount of traffic 
hauled, than ever before were re- 
quired. 

The average load per train was the 
highest ever reported, having been 
2.6 per cent greater in the first ten 
months of 1928 than in the same pe- 
riod in 1927. The distance traveled 
each day per freight train averaged 
more than 307 miles, an increase of 
approximately twenty per cent over 
that for 1923, when the average was 
259 miles. 

The number of tons of freight 
moved one mile by a train per hour 
was greater in 1928 than ever before. 
Freight traffic was handled with the 
greatest conservation of fuel ever re- 
ported, coal consumption per thou- 
sand gross ton miles having been 125 
pounds, compared with 129 pounds in 
1927.—News Letter. 





Labor Bank Expands 


New York.—The Federation Bank 
and Trust Company, Peter J. Brady, 
president, voted an extra dividend of 
$2 a share, which brings a return of 
$10 a share for 1928. The company 
is owned by forty international trade 
unions and 150 local unions. It 
started in May, 1923, with resources 
of $500,000 that now total $21,000,- 
000.—News Letter. 











- EDITORIAL 


(By Daniel J. Tobin) 
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| DESIRE to again ask you to give me and your International Union every 
assistance you can during the coming year towards building up and strength- 
ening the union in which we both hold membership. The Labor Movement 
as I see it after a quarter of a century of close contact with it and in its 
service, is confronted at the present time with many dangers and surrounded 
by conditions which, if not guarded against, will sap the life blood of many 
of the organizations that are now seemingly impregnable. The dangers 
that I see are—first and most serious, the lack of interest in his or her union 
by the average member; second, the unemployment resulting from the 
enormous use of highly efficient and fast producing machinery; third, the 
determination on the part of the large employers of the nation to wean 
away the interest of the average worker from his union by giving him 
certain so-called welfare conditions, by permitting him to be a stock owner, 
and by establishing a shorter work day which in many industries with their 
high power intensive production methods, is possible and is necessary. As a 
matter of fact, no matter how we deny it or how we turn our backs on the 
situation, one of the largest industries in our country today is unorganized. 
The entire automobile industry, employing over a million persons, has no 
form of labor organization whatever, and as I see it there is no chance to 
organize this industry now and none in the near future. Ford decided 
recently to employ five thousand men on one particular day, and there were 
forty thousand showed up. Ford has established the five-day week with 
the eight-hour day and has a minimum wage of about $7.00 a day in his 
plant. Ford has compelled many of the other large automobile manufac- 
turers to almost revolutionize their plants by adopting a higher wage and 
a shorter work-day, else they could*not retain their employees, or at any 
rate they could not retain highly-skilled, competent employees. The auto- 
mobile manufacturers all despise Ford because he has adopted these splen- 
did working conditions. They can all talk as they please about Ford’s plant 
being a machinery-driven institution and every man a cog—that is not so. 
I believed that somewhat until I went through the Ford plant in Detroit. 
It is true that men do the same kind of work for some time, but they are 
promoted in accordance with their efficiency. I have no brief whatever to 
advocate the good qualities of Mr. Ford, but let it be understood that while 
such conditions obtain in Ford’s plant, they can never be organized and I 
might say further that if they were organized you could not do much 
better for them in their working conditions than what now obtains, unless 
you could make it compulsory for an employer to pay back a certain part 
of the enormous profits over and above the wages when enormous profits 
are earned. But there, again, would arise the question of employees assum- 
ing losses or a proportionate share thereof in lean or hungry or adverse 
industrial years. At any rate, there is not much hope of organizing the 
hundreds of thousands of men employed in the automobile industry. 

In the great steel industry of the nation, with nearly a million em- 
ployees, there is practically no union. The United States Steel Corporation, 
the largest employer in this industry, has almost two-thirds of its 
employees holding stock in the concern. It takes real live, powerful, rugged 
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men to work in this employment. This class of men, many of them born in 
foreign countries, are perfectly satisfied with the conditions under which 
they are now employed. This class could have been organized during the 
last war, but they did not begin to organize until the war had ended and 
then an unprepared-for strike took place which was led and handled to a 
certain extent by some radicals, not the least among them being the now- 
notorious Foster, who leads the Communist movement in our country. 
Even though the strike was lost, it brought about some good, because it 
started such a stench which resulted in an investigation made by the 
Federated Churches that the late Judge Gary, who said it was impossible 
to get rid of the twelve-hour day in that industry, was finally forced: to 
adopt the eight-hour day, which now prevails in all steel mills. But the 
industry is now thoroughly unorganized and there seemingly is no hope of 
doing anything now or in the near future. 


Many of the largest railroads of the country recognize none of the 
organizations affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. Chief 
among this group is the Pennsylvania Railroad, and there are many others. 
During the war they were fully organized in most of these roads, but that 
was because the government was running the railroads and they felt that 
it was the wise thing to do—that is, allow the men to organize, and recog- 
nize the unions. 


The coal mining industry has been shot to pieces as a result of overpro- 
duction, and price cutting by non-union operators, and the late strike which 
lasted for nearly two years. I think I can truthfully say that I know the 
coal miners and I have never known the organization to be in the shape it 
is at present. 


Many of the metal trades, especially the molders, have been reduced 
substantially in membership. There is nothing at all left of the old metal 
miners’ organization which at one time was so strong. Only a shadow left 
of the once powerful seamen’s union. The Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
used to pay tax on 100,000. Last year they paid on 30,000. And so it 
is down the line. I could go on explaining in order to bring you to a 
realization of the conditions which confront us, but from the above you 
will glean that it is not necessary to go further except to add that in order 
to further arouse you, let me call to your attention that Secretary Frank 
Morrison’s report to the American Federation of Labor convention in 1920 
showed the membership of the Federation to be 4,987,740 and the report 
this year shows a total membership of 2,896,063, or a loss in membership 
of approximately 2,100,000. Most of this loss has resulted from the falling 
off in membership in International Unions. It can also be noted in this 
report of the Secretary that local unions directly affiliated with the Fed- 
eration—that is, unions over which Internationals have no jurisdiction— 
that this class of unions has substantially fallen down in membership, 
because we find in the same report of Secretary Morrison in the fiscal year 
1919-1920 that per capita tax was received on federal or directly affiliated 
local unions on a membership of 114,501, and in 1928, at the New Orleans 
convention, the report showed per capita tax was received on this class of 
unions on only 25,286. The best proof of the falling away in membership 
are the above figures, and the worst condition that could possibly obtain 
is a realization of the fact that the trade union or its officers do not seem 
to realize the seriousness of the situation. 


Secretary Morrison’s report this year further shows a gain of 83,537 
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members over 1927. But he does not explain that the United Miners, due dist 
to their strike, were unable to pay any per capita tax from September, 1927, me! 
or during all of 1928, and at this writing I can not say whether they are now une 
paying. Very likely they are not. The Miners had their tax paid by a vote hav 
of the Executive Council. They were given representation on 400,000 for ing 
the entire year, as that was what they paid tax on in August, 1927, their nat 
last payment. We figure our membership and we pay tax to the Federation Ou 
on the number we receive tax on, which we believe is the only accurate the 
method. If the Federation were to figure their membership on the actual wa: 
membership paying tax they would be far below the previous year. I hope We 
and trust the Miners have 400,000 members. Int 
So, trade unionists, wake up. Arise before it is too late. Our unions us- 
are falling down. Our battle cry should be—Organize! Organize! Organize! zat 
Bring back the old fighting spirit that made us a real influence for good in tin 
the years that are past. the 
of : 
: ee se leat 
Creat CHAINS in industry have been formed from coast to coast, driving 
out the independent manufacturer or retailer. Those great chains, financed you 
from Wall Street, will in a few years have complete control of the industries all 
of the nation, both manufacturing and retailing. You undoubtedly notice con 
the strides made by Sears, Roebuck & Company, Montgomery Ward, the cou 
big dairy concerns, the great drug concerns, the Kroger Grocery Company, of | 
and many others that I could mention, but I am only naming those with spe 
whom we come directly in contact. You who are organized in some cities boc 
and in the employment of those concerns named herein, who think your- loc: 
selves all powerful, are laboring under a false delusion. As soon as the us 
Borden Milk Co. or General Baking Co. or the Kroger Grocery Co. can lick anc 
us in a certain place they can tackle us in another place, and with the assis- wit 
tance of Wall Street, which has no use for labor unions, they can destroy us. an 
So don’t be too sure of your position where you are, and don’t make the siti 
mistake that because you are going along safely now that your condition thi 
will remain that way two or three years hence. Even the all-powerful an 


Building Trades have been licked whenever united industry and capital 
decided to fight them. There are hundreds of practical building trades men 
now unorganized in many of our cities. I found out while I was in New | 
Orleans that the building trades industry there was less than one-third 
organized, and also the printing trades. In that city twenty years ago you 
could not find an unorganized individual in either craft. I have just had a I 

letter from the Building Trades Department in Washington stating that F 
on an investigation made in Minneapolis and the surrounding neighborhood 
the building trades there were in a deplorable condition, and so on down 
the line in many other places. And the pity of it all is that so-called labor R 
leaders and so-called trade unionists sit idly by drawing their salaries, 


living in a fool’s paradise, believing they are absolutely safe; and if occa- ws 
sion arises and you call to their attention the serious menace they tell you 
that you are unnecessarily worrying, let the other fellow pay the piper. 
There never was a time when that great masterful educational declaration A 
was more true than it is now—‘Eternal vigilance is the price of freedom.” yo 
Unless our membership is eternally vigilant and watchful, there is no 
question whatever but what our organization will go down the same as 
many others; and when we go down in one district, another and another A 
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district will soon follow. A chain is only as strong as its weakest link. Our 
membership is at present in splendid condition, especially considering the 
unemployment situation that confronts us at this time of the year. We 
have in the vicinity of between 85,000 and 100,000 members enrolled and 
in good standing throughout the country. We have no strikes of any serious 
nature. We have a splendid treasury which is mostly in our defense fund. 
Our general expense fund is running low, but we will meet that condition in 
the proper time and in the proper way. We have economized as much as it 
was possible to economize and run an efficient international organization. 
We receive, with very few exceptions, the lowest per capita tax of any 
International Union in America. And from the money that has been given 
us—of which we make a scrupulous accounting—we have run this organi- 
zation in the interest of our membership and we have endeavored to con- 
tinue the purposes for which this institution was created and founded. But 
there is a time coming that will tax every ounce of energy we are possessed 
of and those who refuse to see it are not worthy of either membership or 
leadership in our Brotherhood. 

So that you may preserve the conditions that you have won and that 
you may in the future be able to still better those conditions, I ask you with 
all the sincerity of which I am possessed to stretch out your hand during the 
coming year and help us. Help us by attending your meetings and giving 
counsel and assistance in your local union; help us by speaking the word 
of encouragement to the member who is lagging by the wayside, and by 
speaking the convincing word to the man who is not yet enrolled on our 
books; help us by advocating the establishment of higher dues within your 
local, thereby setting up a defense fund in case of necessity or attack; help 
us by creating a better feeling, greater harmony, greater confidence in one 
another, thereby strengthening ourselves so that we may face the enemy 
with a united front if necessity requires us to do so. If you will do this— 
and I feel confident you will after you read this and fully understand the 
situation—you will help to perpetuate and better the conditions which 
this union has obtained and which it will undoubtedly continue to maintain 
and better as the years roll on. 


I Je WHO WORKS for himself alone is not worthy of the name of citizen. 
TOF TF 

| F YOU WANT to be happy, make someone else happy. 
TTF 


Raise YOURSELF in your own estimation by doing good to others. This 
is not getting the so-called swelled head. 


vy 


Aways by humbling yourself you will kill the demon of jealousy in 
yourself and others. 


TOF 


A VICIOUS TONGUE is more poisonous than a reptile. 
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| AM ABSOLUTELY in favor of compulsory insurance on automobiles cover- 
ing damages done to another individual’s property or person. This state- 
ment will undoubtedly cause some unfavorable criticism on the part of 
those who are not sufficiently alive to the dangers confronting the average 
driver or chauffeur or pedestrian on the streets of our cities and towns 
and on the roads and thoroughfares of the nation. When you take into 
consideration the fact that over 25,000 people lost their lives during the 
past year as a result of automobile accidents, and that over 100,000 people 
were injured, many of them crippled for life, one can not help realizing 
the serious danger with which we are confronted as a result of this modern 
motor-driven invention. It is a cruel condition that confronts us when 
an innocent person is stricken down by somebody—not willfully, of course, 
but through willful negligence—and that individual has no insurance and 
no property of any kind and is in no position to even pay the hospital 


or funeral expenses of the party that he or she, through willful negligence ° 


and a lack of understanding of the seriousness of driving, has injured or 
killed. Our membership is more in danger than any other class because 
our employment necessitates us being on the streets or on the roads nearly 
all the time and we are continuously in contact with all kinds of drivers 
—those that are responsible and those that are irresponsible. 

The Massachusetts compulsory insurance law is good in every way ex- 
cept that it seems to me that insurance companies down there are manipu- 
lating expenses in some way which seemingly causes the cost of insurance 
to be more than what it ought to be. I don’t think that the states can pre- 
vent old-time insurance companies from earning a reasonable amount on 
their investment, as well as setting up a fund sufficient to meet with any 
serious emergencies that might arise. But, on the other hand, the state 
ought to protect itself by inquiring into expenses, such as salaries, lawyers’ 
fees, office rents of an extravagant nature, etc. I am somewhat inclined to 
think that it is possible for the states themselves to run this kind of 
insurance, although I am not very fond of either governmental or state 
operation of industry. But something must be done to protect us against 
what is now going on. 

If compulsory insurance obtained, irresponsible individuals would be 
deprived of driving. If some person had an accident which could have 
been avoided, companies could refuse them re-insurance because of their 
inability to handle a motor vehicle as exemplified by their thorough care- 
lessness. If you can not get insurance, under the Massachusetts law you 
can not get a license to drive, and all persons must have a license to drive 
in Massachusetts who reside there. In order to get a license you must 
pass an examination and you must demonstrate before an inspector your 
ability to drive, stop, start, as well as understanding something of the 
rules of traffic. 


The examination is getting a little more strict year after year, as it 
should be, but there are many of our states, such as the state of Indiana, 
in which no license is required for driving pleasure vehicles. If the father 
of the family owns a Ford which he might have bought for $100.00, every 
member of the family over sixteen years of age, without anything else 
except the state registration, can drive the machine and can run down 
people in accident or death. 


The American Association of Motor Manufacturers are not in favor 
of compulsory insurance, nor are they in favor of licensing the indi- 
viduals on pleasure cars. In other words, institutions like General 
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Motors that sell two or three million cars per year want the least possible 
obstruction and inconvenience given to the contemplated purchaser of this 
vehicle. Intensive salesmanship now going on on the part of the auto- 
mobile concerns and their agencies is of such a nature that it is almost 
impossible to refuse to buy a car. 

The salesman working on a commission does not eat unless he sells 
something, because he is working on the commission plan basis, and with 
the installment houses, credit companies subsidized by the factories, they 
almost make you believe they are giving you the car for nothing. The 
result is that we have over twenty-two million motor vehicles running 
through the streets of our country today, or as many automobiles and auto 
trucks are in use in the United States as in the rest of the entire world. 
The power of those automobile concerns is great in the legislatures of the 
several states of our country. It is the largest individual industry outside 
of railroading now in the nation. The dividends and earnings of those 
companies are enormous. A person owning $500.00 worth of General 
Motors stock fifteen years ago would be now worth $50,000. The same 
could be said of the Ford industry. And so it is they have enormous influ- 
ence and whenever the legislature attempts to do anything to change 
the present system, if the automobile industry believes it will dampen in 
any way the sales, they are there on the job endeavoring to prevent such 
legislation. 

Any kind of foolish creature who is able to talk can run a car in 
some of the states of our country. I personally feel that I can drive as 
good as the average individual because I have been driving some kind of 
vehicle all my life and I understand space, I understand something of the 
difference due to climatic conditions in the streets and roads from day 
to day, I have an inborn idea of what some person from the distance or 
side street is going to do, and I say to ygu in all honesty I am afraid to 
drive a car today through either the congested cities or the roads of our 
country due to the fact that there are so many irresponsible individuals 
driving. As you will notice on another page of this Journal, one of our 
good organizers who has been in our service for a number of years had 
his life snuffed out in a few moments within the last month. The party 
responsible for his death was an individual without property or insurance 
and under the laws it will be hard to convict him of any criminal intent, 
although it can be said that it was as bad in its results as cold-blooded, 
willful murder, caused by an irresponsible driver guilty of willful negli- 
gence. In Indianapolis a few days ago three boys coming from high school 
struck a car and killed a man fifty-five years old and injured the man’s 
wife, who is in the hospital suffering from a fractured skull and not ex- 
pected to live. I could go on repeating instances of this kind, but what’s 
the use—you have them in your own neighborhood every month in the 
year. Our membership, being out on the streets making their living driv- 
ing, are in continual danger as a result of the many half-imbeciles of both 
sexes who are driving machines through the streets. It is nothing unusual 
to see girls sixteen or seventeen years of age in rainy weather driving 
furiously to get somewhere or nowhere, and endangering the lives of 
innocent people. To cross a street in any one of our busy cities or towns 
you have to be an acrobat, and if conditions keep on, no person over forty 
years of age should be allowed to travel on the streets or sidewalks or 
to cross a street unless under the guidance and protection of some acrobat 
who can see in every direction, and even then they will be in danger. The 
average driver of a pleasure vehicle has no consideration whatever for 
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pedestrians. The old law of pedestrians having the right of way has been fact 
totally destroyed by being entirely ignored not only by the drivers and sur) 
chauffeurs, but by the authorities and traffic officers. in t 
To help this situation, to prevent irresponsibles from obtaining a hon 
license, to protect the injured party, compulsory insurance, in so far as hun 
accidents are concerned, will help to solve the situation. At any rate 
something must be done to protect the innocent public against the de- 
struction of life now obtaining. It is a pitiable and cruel condition to have 
a father of a family, the bread winner, crossing the street from his work, Ir 
crossing where the law permits him to cross, struck down by an irrespon- mol 
sible, careless, negligent driver, and that man the father of three or four bes’ 
children, not to be able to recover one penny because of the financial stand- tru: 
ing and no insurance carried by the driver. 
Our state bodies and central bodies and all of our Unions should rise 
up and demand for their own protection and the protection of their fami- 
lies and in the interest of safety in general that the legislatures enact laws W 
providing that compulsory insurance be mandatory in their respective tha 
states. Cit; 
TTF ic ee 
] } will 
T IS WITH A GREAT DEAL OF SORROW that we desire to report to our mem- and 
bers the death of General Organizer John L. Devring, which took place a 
few days ago. Brother Devring was employed by the International Union bee: 
and placed on the road as a General Organizer fifteen years ago. He did his me! 
work as well as it was humanly possible for him to do it, always attentive moc 
to his duties, and carrying out orders as scrupulously and as sincerely as tho: 
anyone could do. John L. Devring was a member of the Milk Wagon a sé 
Drivers’ Union of Chicago, Local 753, and was one of the first men in 
the old days to become affiliated with the organization. sus} 
On the 29th day of December, because of his duties, he went to Mil- bee: 
waukee, leaving home about 8:00 o’clock in the morning, driving in his 
own car to that city, a distance of about eighty miles from Chicago. At em} 
11:00 o’clock he was killed by an individual who disobeyed traffic signals and 
and deliberately ran into him, as you will notice in the report published mal 
on another page and signed by our Business Agent in Milwaukee. He died sala 
on the morning of the 3lst of December. General President Daniel J. the 
Tobin, General Secretary-Treasurer Thomas L. Hughes, Organizer Gilles- exp 
pie, General Auditor George Kidd and Assistant Auditor Edward Meyer, Yor 
Vice-Presidents Geary and Murphy, Trustee Lannan and several others affa 
attended the funeral, which took place on Thursday, January 3rd. Funeral and 
services were held at the home of Brother Devring and the body was then 
taken to the Masonic Temple, as Brother Devring was a member of that org. 
organization. In that temple, where he had attended many meetings and ver 
where he had rendered service in conformity with his obligations, the indi 
Masonic Lodge performed the service of their order, as did also the will 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, as Brother Devring was a mem- the 
ber of the Chicago lodge. The General President delivered a eulogy on 
Brother Devring, reciting his whole history and connection with our gen- see] 
eral organization. The floral tributes were many and were beautiful. goil 
Brother Devring leaves a widow who deeply mourns, and to her we tender 
our heartfelt and sincere sympathy. Brother Devring was a faithful cou: 
member of our organization and we deeply regret the untimely way in bus 
which he met his death, as well as the loss we have sustained due to the get 
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fact that he was experienced and understood every angle and condition 
surrounding the International Union. Brother John L. Devring was born 
in the state of Michigan, was fifty-eight years of age, and led a clean and 
honorable life and died as he lived—endeavoring to render servigg to 
humankind. 


TTF 


Ir SEEMS AS THOUGH old 1928 made our International Union pay an enor- 
mous price in compelling us to give up three or four of our good men, our 
best workers, last year. We wonder what will be our toll to 1929. We 
trust and hope the year will be considerate of us. 


TTT 


W: HAVE NOTICED from accounts in the papers during the last few days 
that ex-Governor Al Smith is to be appointed head of a bank in New York 
City at a salary of from fifty to one hundred thousand dollars a year. 
Whatever they pay him he will be worth it to the institution because of 
the influence he has in that community and throughout the country. He 
will attract to this bank funds and friends which will surpass in popularity 
and influence anything that has happened before in the banking business. 

It is not definitely decided that he will accept the position, for it has 
been shown that through the advice of his friends he made some invest- 
ments in certain industrial corporations and was encouraged to invest 
moderately in those enterprises and, as we are told by the newspapers, 
those investments have increased and continued to increase until he is in 
a safe financial condition in so far as the necessaries of life are concerned. 

It is, without any doubt, a fact that there was not any stain or 
suspicion of any kind connected with his public life, else it would have 
been exposed and laid at his feet during the last campaign. 

Al Smith is worth his weight in gold to any institution that might 
employ him because he is capable, shrewd, influential, diplomatic, careful 
and thoroughly honest—qualities that are rarely found in the average 
man of today. It would pay the state of New York to employ him at a 
salary of one million dollars a year to run their great enterprises, manage 
their big contracting undertakings and advise them on their great financial 
expenditures, etc. He has saved millions of dollars for the state of New 
York by refusing to permit graft; by carefully watching the financial 
affairs of that great industrial state, by his wise expenditure of the funds 
and by demanding returns for every dollar expended. 

What a wonderful man Al Smith would make at the head of a Labor 
organization. But governments, whether national, state or local, do not 
very often nowadays desire honest, conscientious, painstaking and sincere 
individuals. The fellow who pursues the course of least resistance, who 
will close his eyes to the wrongdoing of his so-called friends when they get 
their fingers in the pie, is the man who is liable to be returned to office. 

I have seen waste of the worst kind obtaining in organizations. I have 
seen it in some of our own local unions, and I have seen the rank and file 
going along patting those men on the back and calling them good fellows. 

Until such conditions are eliminated and until the citizenship of our 
country rises up and demands that our government be run on a purely 
business basis, as was the state of New York under Smith, we will not 
get the results or returns to which our people are entitled. Careful and 
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conscientious government of cities, states and all national departments is 
not any more necessary, in fact, not quite as important, as that those con- 
ditions should obtain within our local and international unions. 


TTF 


‘ 
C ornewivs P. SHEA, former General President of our International Union, 
passed to the Great Beyond on Saturday, January 12, 1929. Mr. Shea was 
General President of our International from 1903 to October 1, 1907. He 
died in a hospital in Chicago as a result of an operation for gall stones. 
For the past eighteen years Mr. Shea has not been connected in any 
way with our organization and has not held membership in our union. He 
was secretary of a local union of janitors who are employed in and around 
moving picture show houses in Chicago, whose membership is composed 
mostly of women who do the cleaning and other work, and as secretary 
of that local union he obtained, with the assistance of his co-workers, 
splendid conditions for that class of workers, who were badly in need of 
organization. 


TTT 


SS HORTER HOURS of labor act as a tonic upon the physical and mental ener- 
gies of the workers. Shorter hours of labor give an opportunity for health- 
ful recreation, for mental development, and for the study of pressing 
economic problems affecting the welfare of the nation. Shorter hours of 
labor offer in part a remedy against lack of employment in many industries. 


Tr OT 


, 

Sop KNOCKING—go ahead and agitate unionism. If every union man 
would get one more man to join a labor organization during the year it 
would mean that there would be an increase of 3,000,000 to organized 
labor. Wake up. If you do not know of anyone to get into your own union, 
try and get a member for a brother’s local. 


TTF 


Aut THE WEALTH of the country owes its existence to human labor, and 
all the laws of the country are manufactured to serve the interest of those 
who succeeded in grabbing the bulk of the national wealth. If the wealth 
producers want legislation to suit their interest they must elect their own 
legislators. 

The capitalists form trusts and sell the product of labor “at whatso- 
ever they will’ and at the same time insist that the laborer shall be per- 


mitted to work at whatever wages he will—without the interference of the 
union. How considerate. 
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Back Pay Urged bach of the house civil service com- 
: , mittee by President Luther C. Stew- 
Washington.—A retroactive clause ard of the National Federation of 
to provide for government employees Federal Employees. 

who received only one-half the salary Employees who were supposed to 
increase under the Welch act that receive a $120 or $200 increase were 
congress intended they should get has advanced only $60 or $100, said Presi- 
been recommended to Chairman Lehl- dent Steward.—News Letter. 











; ry NE OF THE BEST MEETINGS I have attended for a long time was 
the meeting of Local No. 380, Milk Wagon Drivers of Boston, That 
bunch is certainly alive and working faithfully towards building up their 
local union. The decision rendered against them by the court through 
which the employers obtained a judgment for damages amounting to 
$61,000, which was finally compromised at $37,500, for which the local 
‘is now assessing the membership, will, I think, be the means of strength- 
ening them more than anything else. The local has seven hundred mem- 
»bers and they are on the job all the time trying to bring in new metn- 
‘bers and I am sure that success will eventually crown their efforts. 
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HE CURSE of our'local unions im many places is the small dues paid 

by the members. A local union of six or seven hundred members 

» should have a large and substantial treasury in order to meet any drive 

Sor fight that might be made against it by an employer, or set of employers. 

You can not build up a treasury on small dues. Your union is a business 

institution and every dollar in the treasury is a defense fund to be used for 
| the benefit of each and every individual member when necessary. 
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AKE UP YOUR MINDS now that if your union goes down you will 

go down. Make up your minds also that if you wish to continue to 

ve and enjoy the conditions now obtaining you must be on the job day 

and night. Of course, you may be one of those fellows who believes that 

fyou can get along without the union. That only adds to your total ignor- 
‘ance in failing to realize the dangers confronting you. 
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7 OOK AROUND YOU and see the thousands of men who are looking for 
_, jobs—not at union wages, but for any wage which will give them some- 
thing to eat—and then ask yourself if you are any better than those men 
nd if you are not a confirmed egotist of the worst kind you will have to 
dmit that the only reason you are working and getting a decent salary 
s because you are a member of the union. It should be the proud and 
pleasant duty of any man who is a member of our Organized Labor Move- 
ment to encourage other men to become members. The Labor Movement 
stands for the equality of men. It is founded on the principle of helping 
ine another. It is maintained by the fact that it is truly and sincerely 
Striving to spread education and to make the homes of the members and 
their families better and brighter. It is the one institution that is openly 
fighting intolerance, such as religious prejudice, political prejudice and 
Prejudice emanating as a result of nationality. You should be happy to 
defend its principles if you are the kind of a citizen you profess to be. 














Official Magazine of the 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 


—— 


Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Butten, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . « . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms _ 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
| | 222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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